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MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM THOMPSON. 
(Continued from page 755.) 


It was a frequent practice with him, when his 
mind was impressed with thoughts on any par- 
ticular subject, to commit them to paper, for 
subsequent perusal: of this sort are the two 
following cow positions. 


Thoughts written on the 25th of 12th month, 
1812. 

“Tt is a quality peculiar alone to genuine 
Christianity, that affliction is the soil most con- 
genial to its growth ; persecution the state most 
favorable to its increase. This distinguishes it 
from every species of fabricated imposition that 
has ever appeared in tte world. It is this which 
draws the line of distinction between the 
religion of Jesus and the speculative theories of 
philosophers. Ecclesiastical history affords the 
most ample proofs of the truth of this pro- 
position. 

“The spread of truth has mostly been rapid 
and extensive, in proportion to the opposition it 
has met with, and the difficulties it has had to 
encounter. The unparalleled massacre which 
happened during the ten persecutions of the 
primitive Church, and which it was hoped would 
complete an entire extirpation of the unhappy 
sufferers, we find had a very contrary effect : the 
diabolical methods devised for their utter extine- 
tion were the very means of making thousands 
of new proselytes, and of stimulating numbers 
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to become instruments in propagating that faith 
which its enemies™minly strove to exterminate. 

“Witha mixtgfre of pity and contempt we may 
contemplate the rage of Popish bigotry as was 
evinced thrdughout the reformation, and who 
does not see how completely its ends have been 
defeated? The words of an expiring prelate,* 
(whose name is sufficient to excite veneration,) 
we live to see fulfiled. With a magnanimity of 
soul which at once dignifies the man, and exalts 
the cause for which he suffered, he thus ad- 
ministers comfort to his brother in affliction, 
‘Be of good cheer, brother Ridley ; we shall 
this day light such a candle in England as will, 
by God’s grace, never be extinguished.’ It ap- 
pears therefore evident, by the records of his- 
tory, from the earliest ages to the present time, 
that a state of trial and affliction has ever been 
calculated to promote the increase, and preserve 
the purity of the possessors of revealed religion, 
when considered collectively as a body; and 
will not the remark admit with equal propriety 
of individual application? But alas! in those 
moments of impatience which are too often felt 
when under an afflictive dispensation, how hard 
it is to believe that ‘whom he loveth he chas- 
teneth.’ 

‘Considered in that spirit of submission 
which such a belief must infallikly excite, should 
we not rather esteem those trials as marks of the 
Divine favor which have so often been the sub- 
ject of our murmuring? Every new exercise of 
faith here, will increase the glory of the beatific 
vision hereafter ; every additional testimony of 
our fidelity, in ¢ime, shall be abundantly re- 
warded when we shall have put on a happy im- 
morality. 

‘‘ We have considered the efficacy of religion 
to sustain through the difficulties of life; we 
have contemplated its sufficiency to pour balm 
into the wounds of the distressed, and to afford 
solid comfort in the most trying exigencies ; we 
now come to a more awful and momentous 
period, the hour of dissolution. It is an un- 
deniable proposition, that if ever consolation and 
support became necessary, they are peculiarly 


* Latimer. 
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so in this awful moment, situated as the soul is, 
standing upon the brink of an unchangeable 
state, how exquisite must be its sensations! 
The world swiftly receding from the struggling 
probationer, eluding his grasp like the phantom 
of a vision, and eternity opening on his view, 
how awful and inconceivably grand must be the 
emotions which@re excited! It is here the 
triumph of Christianity is rendered complete, 
over the fanciful chimeras of scepticism, and 
the dark mists of infidelity. It is here the 
Christian finds in that invincible courage with 
which he meets the ‘ King of terrors,’ the most 
indubitable evidence, that he has not followed 
‘cunningly devised fables;’ he looks at the 
world which he is going to fave, but it is with 
an eye of commiseration. He views that into 
which he is about to enter, with the most lively 
emotions of complacency, joy, and delight. 
Perhaps no wider contrast could be drawn, than 
the death-bed of such a character, and that of a 
modern sceptic. The disciples of infidelity, 
whatever proof they may have given of their 
strength of intellect, sublimity of thought, or 
force of reasoning, when in the meridian of 
life, have always found, that it required some- 
thing more effectual to conquer the timidity of 
nature, at the conclusion. They may have had 
refined speculations upon the subject, but specu- 
lation will not do now; by denying revelation, 


they have cut off every means of support, every 


avenue of comfort. The follies of youth, or the 
amusements which used to give pleasure in more 
advanced years, are now become equally insipid ; 
every idea is absorbed in the dying infidel, by 
that of instantaneous annihilation, or of having 
his wretched existence prolonged, merely that 
his misery may be perpetuated. We might pro- 
duce well authenticated instances of numbers of 
these unhappy self-deceivers, who died in the 
most agonizing tortures of mind, but we are 
only acquainted with a solitary instance, of one 
who pretended to meet death with a placid 
countenance; the sophistical Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. The coolness, apathy, and utter in- 
sensibility with which this infatuated man met 
his fate, has been matter cf great triumph to 
his numerous satellites. But supposing him to 
have evinced that firmness which his biographers 
say he was possessed of, as the awful crisis drew 
near, how striking is the contrast, how manifest 
is the superiority, of that faith, of that principle, 
which caused one to exclaim, ‘I long to depart 
and to be with Christ,’ ‘I am now ready to be 
offered up.’ 

‘“‘Stoical apathy is not Christian fortitude. 
As these states are superinduced by contrary 
causes, we see they are productive of different 
effects ; the hope of the one is gloomy and sel- 
fish, and founded only on probabilities; that of 
the other is cheerful and animated ; a hope not 
founded on the possible correctness of a system 


of speculative notions, but on the promises of 
Him whose words stand surer than the heavens: 
a hope blooming with light, and life, and im. 
mortality. war 


Remarks on Man, &c. 


“Tt is often matter of wonder to me, when I 
view the myriads of my fellow creatures, all en. 
dued in one proportion ‘or other with a rational 
and thinking faculty, who can yet look on the 
sublimest of Nature’s works with the stupid un. 
conscious gaze of the brute, and appear to be 
wholly strangers to those refined sensations 
which constitute the chiefest happiness of a 
cultivated mind. How few of the busy throng 
seem to have leisure to sit down, and calm] 
consider the object and end of their being, the 
rank which they hold in the scale of existence, 
and the means that will conduce, not only to 
preserve, but exalt, the dignity of their natures, 
Destitute, as too mavy are, of these first 
principles, it is in vain to look for the finer 
feelings. - These can only exist in a mind alike 
regardless of the pleasures or profits of the 
world ; that can be raised into rapture with the’ 
beautiful and sublime of Nature, and at the 
same time soar to the contemplation of the 
great First Cause of beauty, order, and harmony. 
In short, true refinement can only exist, where 
the happy combination has been effected, of 
religion and philosophy. 

“T have often heard unqualified censure 
passed on our dignified moralist, Samuel John- 
son, for the gloomy medium through which he 
viewed human nature. I would not undertake 
to clear him from all imputations of this kind, 
yet those who are in the hey-day of life and 
spirits would do well to deliberate before they 
pronounce. It is, perhaps, the safest to con- 
sider man in a state of discipline; that he must 
unavoidably pass through a portion of misery, 
and that, without some such ordeal, he would be 
incapable of appreciating the value of that 
higher order of being for which he is designed. 
It is impossible to ascertain the exact proportion 
of our happiness or misery, but the united testi- 
mony of all ages declares, that the latter is our 
right by inheritance, while the former exists 
merely from accidental causes, and, as such, is 
every moment liable to interruption. In the 
language of the east, man is said to be ‘ born 
unto trouble as the sparks fly upward.’ 

“TI think no one can look on the endless 
variety of our species without astonishment. 
Taking in all the aspects, relations, and depend- 
encies of man, what a complicated, unaccount- 
able being, he is. Placed on the confines of two 
worlds, he is alternately exalted or degraded by 
their influence; he is one while made _par- 
taker of angelic purity, and then sunk a thous- 
and degrees lower than the meanest reptile. It 
is in this light that I have always considered 
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history and biography as the most entertaining 
and instructive branches of reading. By the 
former, we are acquainted with the origin of the 
whole species, and their progress towards civiliza- 
tion, whilst the latter exhibits to our view, the 
virtues and vices of individuals, the follies of 
youth, or the weakness and eccentricities of old 
age. Yet, TI conceive the delineation of wicked 
and upprincipled characters, has not so good an 
effect on our morals, as of those eminent for great 
virtues. Vice is of so contagious a nature, that 
habitual contemplation of it lessens the horror 
which it ought to excite ; while virtue and truth 
are ever more lovely, and it is their unalterable 
tendency to rise in our estimation. 

“T often deeply regret, that many who rank 
high iv natural philosophy, should so far forget 
the study of their own being. This dereliction 
of principle proceeds, 1 believe, in a great 
measure, from the supposed narrowness of the 
field of enquiry. An experiment with the air 
pump will afford the highest delight, where 
a moral, or religious discourse, would fail 
to arrest the attention. In the investigation 
of nature they conceive there is something 
tangible, and within the possibility of demon- 
stration, while the laws of the inteilectual 
world, because liable to many exceptions, and 
abstruse doctrines, they consider as wholly 
inexplicable. Thus, from a dread of falling 


into error and enthusiasm, many totally discard 
religion from their purguits, and prefer the cold- 
ness of scepticism, to the gcnerous ardor of 


Christian piety. wee 


(To be continued.) 


A memorial of Gunpowder Monthly Mecting, 
concerning our deceased friend Mary D. 
Price, wife of Mordecai Price. 


As this our departed friend has finished her 
course, and we doubt not has received a crown 
of life in the mansions of eternal rest and peace, 
we feel a concern for the encouragement of sur- 
vivors to give forth a testimony concerning her. 

Her parents were Moses and Hannah Dillon, 
members of the religious Society of Friends; 
in which she was educated. She has often been 
heard to say, “that in very early life, (about 
the tenth year of her age) she was impressed 
with a belief, that, though we might not be able 
to read a word, the grace of God, which bring- 
eth salvation, and hath appeared unto all, was 
sufficient, if attended to, to guide us safely 
through all the varied trials and vicissitudes of 
this probationary scene.” This faith continued 
with her through life. In a meeting about a 
ng before her death, she said, ‘if it were to 

é her last testimony, she had nothing else to 
recommend us to, but to be gathered inward to 
the witness of God in the soul; that we might 
experience light, life and love, to rise into do- 


/ 


minion, whereby we might be enabled to unite in 
an anthem of praise to Him, who maketh the sun 
to shine on the evil and on the good.” By at- 
tention to this divine principle, she was merci- 
fully preserved through the slippery paths of 
youth; so that when invited by her friends, 
(some of whom were in fashionable life,) to join 
them in their amusements and parties of plea- 
sure, she consented not ; and by faithfully at- 
tending to the guidance of the spirit of Truth, 
she never, as she said, knowingly “ deviated in 
point of language, dress, or manner, though her 
natural disposition being very lively and active, 
much inclined her to indulge in these things.” 
In the twenty-seventh year of her age she ap- 
peared in the ministry, and being taught in the 
school of Christ, and faithful to his teachings, 
she was often favored, like the good Scribe, ‘ to 
bring forth of her treasure things new and old.” 
She was remarkably qualified to administer to 
the various states of the people, comforting the 
mourners in Zion, encouraging the hindmost of 
the flock, arousing the lukewarm and indifferent, 
and faithfully warning the backsliders and re- 
bellious. She was often deeply exercised on ac- 
count of ‘“‘ the immoderate anxiety and exertions 
for the things of this world, which she said pre- 
vailed too much amongst us, and occasioned dim- 
ness of sight, and blasting and mildew to that 
fruit which the Father in Heaven was looking 
for.’ Yet, she “ knew it was right to be dili- 
gent in procuring the necessary comforts of this 
life, and that her mind was frequently favored 
with peace and satisfaction, when laboring hon- 
estly to obtain them.” In accordance with Paul’s 
testimony, she believed “that our own hands 
should minister to our necessities.” With the 
concurrence and unity of her Monthly Meeting, 
she at several times obtained minutes to travel 
abroad, and sometimes to visit the families of 
her own and other meetings, in which service she 
was acceptable. 

Her concern for her own family, whom she 
tenderly loved, was unceasing, often engaging her 
to call them together, to wait in silence, and en- 
courage them to become followers of Christ 
within, by which they would experience the 
blessing of preservation through the chequered 
scenes of life, and witness that peace which 
sweetens every bitter cup—that peace, which the 
world with all its pleasures cannot give, neither 
with all its adversity take away. This, she said, 
was her prayer for them more than for any 
earthly treasure. When prevented by sickness, 
at one time, from attending meeting, she said, 
‘“‘T have endeavored, as much as in me lies, to 
watch over my children for good, and keep them 
out of the way of evil, in their infantile years, 
taking them with me to our religious meetings, 
with sincere desires that neither worldly care, 
nor worldly profit, should prevent us from as- 
sembling together for the purpose of divine 
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ple which would enable them to perform this 
reasonable duty ; through which they would be- 
come useful members in the Society to which 
they are attached ; and when they shall be called 
upon to give up theirstewardship, whether in the 
days of their youth, or further advanced in life, 
they may find a place of rest for their, souls.” 
In 1839, Twelfth month 19th, she wrote thus : 
“T feel deep affliction of mind, and am not able 
to see the intention or event, but beg for pres- 
ervation and patience in the faith of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ ; for I know that the 
blessed foundation of God standeth sure, having 
this seal, the Lord knoweth them that are his; 
and no other foundation can be laid, than is al- 


against which nothing shall be able to prevail. 
In full assurance of this, mayest thou, oh! my 
soul, be gathered daily in firmness and stability, 
in close attention and watchfulness ; that when 
under proving aud trial, 1 may experience de- 
liverance through His power from all the wiles 
of the wicked.; and I believe as I endeavor to 
keep inv faith and patience, He will open the way 


ready laid, which is Christ, the Rock of : 
| 


as He has often done, for the relief of my mind. | 
Oh! that all who desire to be true followers of 
Christ, would believe and trust in the all-suffi-| 


ciency of the power of his resurrection renewed 


in us ; that we might mercifully escape the many | 


snares ir which the unguarded are often entan- 
gled.”’ 


At another time she wrote, “I feel this, 


morning a quiet mind, which I desire to 
be humbly thankful for, and to prize more 
than the gold of Ophir. In this state of 


mind [ queried with myself to know if 1 had} 


ought against any. I could not find that I was 
accused with hard thoughts, nor any feeling 
that would come under the description of envy, 
hatred, or malice. How precious is that feeling 
that can breathe glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace, and good will to men! Oh! how 
often we ought to try ourselves, prove ourselves 
to know what Spirit we are of ; whether of the 
Spirit of Christ, or of the Spirit of anti-Christ ; 
and endeavor, under every dispensation, how- 
over proving and hard for flesh and blood to bear, 
to keep in the vine, which is Christ, that we 
may be fruit-bearing branches to the praise of 
the great Husbandman.” 

She was kind and affectionate to her friends, 
sympathised deeply with the afflicted of every 
class and description, and extended a helping 
hand whenever and wherever it was in her 
power, being faithful to the smallest intimations 
of duty. It might be truly said of her, like 
Mary of old, she had chosen that good part, 
which should not be taken from her. 

Within the last few years of her life, and in 
a declining state of health, she passed through a 
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worship; and it is now my great desire that my 
children may be preserved alive in that princi- 


series of afflictions with entire resignation to the 
Divine will; often using the words of Job, 
“Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and 
shall we not receive evil?’’ During this time 
she twice visited some parts of Pennsylvania. 
The last time, in very feeble health, she attend. 
ed the Yearly Mecting in Philadelphia, and 
some adjacent meetings, and was favored to re- 
turn with the reward of peace and satisfaction to 
her own mind. This seemed nearly the finish- 
ing of her work ; though she attended her own 
meeting, during the summer, as often as she 
was able. 

In the beginning of the Tenth month, 1843, 
she was confined to her room, with a chill, hectic 
fever, and cough, which gradually wore her away 
without much pain. She lay in great peace and 
composure of mind ; saying she felt that she was 
passing a pleasant winter, that her work was 
done, that she had done it in the day time ; that 
her Heavenly Father had brought ber through 
all her trials and afflictions, and that she could 
then praise and adore His holy name who liveth 
forever. Thus she lay, apparently without a 
cloud to intervene, until the 23d of the 2d month 
following, on the morning of which a friend 
being present, and her husband entering the 
room, she remarked, “ that the time of her depar- 
ture had nearly arrived, but a few hours more.” 
He said he thought so. She than feelingly, 
said, “ What a Heavenly Father! What a Hea- 
vevly Father! What a blessing!” and shortly 
after quietly departed in the 63d year of her age. 
She was buried in Friends’ burying ground at 
Gunpowder, on the afternoon of the 25th of the 
same month. 

She has left us an example which, if we are 
faithful to follow, we too may in the winding up 
of all things here below, have the same evidence 
that she had that our work is dene, and receive 
the answer of “ Well done good and faithful ser- 
vant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Signed on behalf of Gunpowder Monthly 
Meeting, held 7th of Eighth month, 1844, by 

Evias MATTHEWS, ; 
Epitu M. Price. ¢ — 

Read and approved by Baltimore Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Gunpowder the 9th of the Ninth 
month, 1844, and directed to be forwarded to 
the Meeting for Sufferings. 

CALEB STABLER, Clerks 
Mary B. eae 

Read and approved by the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, held io the city of Baltimore by adjourn- 
ment, Tenth month 26th, 1844, and signed on 
behalf thereof, by 


Wo. E. Bartcert, Clerk. 


In private watch your thoughts. In the 


family watch your temper. In company watch 
your fongue. 
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WARNING TO THE INTEMPERATE. 


Charles Lamb tells his sad experience, as a 
warning to young men, in the following language : 

The waters have gone over me. But out of 
the black depths, could I be heard, I would ery 
out to all those who have set a foot in the peril- 
ous flood. Could the youth to whom the flavor 
of the first wine is delicious as the opening 
scenes of life, or the entering upon some newly 
discovered paradise, look into my desolation, 
and be made to understand what a dreary thing 
it is when he shall feel himself going down 
a precipice, with open eyes and a passive will, 
to his destruction, and have no power to stop it, 
and yet feel it all the way emanating from him- 
self; to see all godliness emptied out of him, 
and yet not able tu forget a time when it was 
otherwise ; to bear about the piteous spectacle of 
his own ruin; could he see my fevered eye, 
feverish with last night’s drinking, and fever- 
ishly looking for to-night’s repetition of the folly ; 
could he but feel the body of the death out of 
which I cry hourly with feebler outery to be 
delivered, it were enough to make him dash the 
sparkling beverage to the earth, in the pride of 
its mantling temptation. 


ooo 


FROM SAMUEL BOWNAS’ JOURNAL, 1726. 


“Thence to Philadelphia, and was at their} 
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them have, and to guard against carrying stories 
and tales from one place to another; and as soon 
as their service was done, to retire home again ; 
for some, by staying too long after service was 
ended, had much hurt themselves, and been an 
uneasiness to the church. [I had, likewise, to 
caution against appearing too often or too long 
in our meetings, but that ministers should wait 
in their gifts for the spirit to assist them forth ; 
that they carefully mind their openings, and not 
go beyond bounds, for if we do, we shall lose 
our interest in the minds of Friends, and our 
service will be lost; always guarding against 
seeking after praise, or saying anything in com- 
mendation of our own doings, neither to be un- 
easy when we have nothing to say; as likewise 
to take care, at such large meetings, not to be 
forward nor too long, because a mistake com- 
mitted in such a meeting did much more hurt 
than it might do in small country meetings ; 
I likewise touched upon the great duty of 
prayer, requesting all to guard against running 
into too many words without understanding, but 
carefully to mind the spirit, that they might 
pray with it, and with understanding also.” 


« _ -~<08e-- 
THE EARLIEST COPY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


During the ensuing month a work of rare in- 
terest to the Biblical scholar will be published. 


Half-Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders. | It is a fue simile of the earliest copy of the 
Sundry Friends came from Long Island, and I | Scriptures ever yet discovered. The manuscript 
was largely opened in it to recommend a stead- | contains portions of the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
fast conduct with justice, and a single eye to and was written by Nicholaus, the seventh dea- 
Truth, and its cause at all times, and to set forth | con, at the dictation of the Apostle Matthew, 
the service of elders and pillars in the church, | fifteen years after the Ascension. The manu- 
showing how a pillar standing upright would | script, together with mavy others, was discovered 
bear a great weight, but if it leaned to either; by Mr. Stobart, in a sarcophagus, at Thebes, and 
side, it would bend, and perhaps break before | was brought by him to England. On his arri- 
it could be set upright again; warning both | val in this country he sold a portion of his col- 
ministers and elders, against party-taking and | lection to the British Museum, and a consider- 
party-making, advising them, as careful watch- | able number of the remainder he disposed of to 
men, to guard the flock, as such who wust be ac- | Mr. Meyer, the celebrated archzologist of Liver- * 
countable for their trust, and in particular, not | pool. Those in the British Museum remain un- 
to dispute differences, the ministers especially, | rolled and unread to the present day, but Mr. 
either in the church or private families, but to | Meyer, having obtained the assistance of Dr. K. 
stand clear, that they might have a place, with | Simondes, proceeded to unrol the various papyri, 
both parties, to advise and counsel, and so they | and among others of great interest was discov- 
might be of service in reconciling those who | cred one in fragments, containing portions of the 
were at variance ; and I had a concern to caution | Gospel of St. Matthew, and bearing the inscrip- 
ministers, in their travels, not to meddle with | tion, “The writing by the hand of Nicholaus 
differences, so as to rashly say, this is right, or| the Deacon, at the dictation of Matthew, the 
that is wrong, but to mind their own service, Apostle of Jesus Christ: it was done in the fif- 
guarding against receiving any complaints of'| teenth year after the Ascension of our Lord, and 


Friends’ uvfaithfulness, before a meeting, which 
I bad found very hurtful to me; for such in- 
formation, without a careful watch, may influence 
the mind to follow it, rather than the true gift. 
Thad it also to caution the ministers, in their 
travels, not to be hard to please with their 
entertainment, but to show themselves easy and 
contented with such as poor Friends could let 


was distributed to the believing Jews and Greeks 
in Palestine.” 

The papyrus is much damaged, and the frag- 
ments preserved are not very numerous, but 
they supply two lost verses, furnish a much 
purer text than any other known version, and 
clear up many passages that have hitherto been 
doubtful and obscure, The manuscript is writ- 
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ten in the Greek uncial character, and in all 
probability was the identical manuscript that 
was copied seven times by Hermodorus, during 
the life of the apostle, and likewise seven times 
after his death. The copy from which the En- 
glish version of the Gospel is chiefly derived is 
the eleventh copy made by Hermodorus, pre- 
served in one of the monasteries of the East, 
and in this several errors have been made in the 
transcription. The publication of this work is 
one of great interest to the Christian world, and 
will probably excite more attention than any 
similar discovery during the present century. 
Messrs. Tzubner have undertaken the publica. 
tion of the work, and a very large circulation is 
anticipated for it both in Europe and America. 
—London Literary Gazette. 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO THE WESTERN INDIANS 
In 1804. 


(Continued from page 760.) 


28th. Rode twenty-two miles through a flat 
country, heavily timbered ; at night we encamped 
in the woods, made a large fire, fared sumptu- 
ously upon wild pigeons, wrapped ourselves in 
our blankets and slept soundly. “Our pigeons 
were shot by one of our company who carries a 
gun. There are at this time vast numbers of 
this fow! scattered over the woods. They breed 
here undisturbedly. Squirrels are also very 
numerous. We now and then see a few deer. 
They are not plenty here. Wolves, opossums, 


raccoons, and some other descriptions of wild 


game are abundant. We have not yet seena 
bear, though they are very plenty throughout 
the region we have passed over. This is owing 
to a remarkable fact in the history of this crea- 
ture. They betake themselves to dens in the 
holes of trees, at an early period of the winter, 
where they remain till the Ist of the 4th month. 
During this interval they never leave their holes, 
and as they lay up no store for the winter sup- 
ply, it is certain they live without eating. The 
Indians say they live by sucking their paws. 
The means by which their lives are supported 
in their recluse situation, I shall not undertake 
to determine. I shall however observe that when 
taken from their dens they are always very fat. 
We have met with much of their meat, and can 
assert that we have seen the thickness of four 
inches of fat between the skin and the lean which 
covers the ribs, During the winter the Indians 
find the bears by searching for their dens in the 
trees, which they know by the marks made by 
the claws of the bear in climbing. 

We have now reached the waters of the lakes, 
having to-day forded one of the forks of the St. 
Mary’s river, On our way we passed for a few 
miles along a road one hundred feet wide, cut 
by General Wayne’s army for transporting pro- 
visions from the great Miami to the St, Mary’s 
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river. The road is now grown up with briars 
and shrubs. 

Shortly after we had made our fire, and with 
the approach of night we heard at a short dis. 
tance from us, a whooping in the woods. We 
had reason to believe from the shrill and uncom. 
mon whoop, that it was the voice of an Indian, 
and having understood that it was a custom 
among them when about to approach a camp, to 
give notice by a whoop, we failed not to return 
the ceremony also by a whoop. In a few mo. 
ments two Indian men upon a horse, fullowed by 
two women and a girl upon another horse, rode 
up to ourcamp. Their countenances were smil- 
ing and indicative of friendship. As we reached 
them our hands, they shook them saying, “ Saga, 
Saga, niches,” which we have since learned was 
the salutation, “ How do you do, brothers.” They 
could not speak English, but putting their hands 
to their breasts expressed, ‘‘ Delawares, Dela- 
wares,” from which we gathered they were 
Delaware indians. They had their hunting ap- 
paratus with them, and pointing several times 
to the south, we concluded they wished to make 
us understand that their camp was in that diree- 
tion, and that they were on their way to it. 
After looking upon us for some minutes they 
left us. 

29th. Very early this morning we again pro- 
ceeded, and this day rode thirty miles, a laborious, 
fatiguing journey to ourselves and horses. Our 
path leading through a flat country we find the 
travelling miry and deep. Our horses are to be 
pitied, the stock of coru we procured for them 
is exhausted, and the only fvod they can 
now get is the grass in the woods. For several 
nights past we have turned them loose to graze. 
These poor creatures feed around our camps and 
appear afraid to leave us. 

This day we crossed the St. Mary’s where its 
width was about one hundred and fifty feet, itis 
said to be a very deep river. An old Indian 
and his squaw reside here, and he undertook to 
ferry us acrdss in a canoe. Our horses swam 
the river, and got over well. The old Indian, 
whose name is Stephen, very unintentionally 
swam also. This accident was owing tothe mis- 
conduct of some of the packers, who, on their 
way to Fort Wayne with provisions, gave Stephen 
too much whisky. Philip Dennis was in the 
canoe with him when he accidentally fell over- 
board ; we were greatly alarmed for his safety, 
knowing that he was intoxicated, but after dis- 
appearing for a few seconds, he rose to the sur- 
face of the water, and soon convinced us that he 
could swim. Philip caught him by his blanket, 
and got him again into the boat. The old man 
laughed very heartily-at the accident, saying to 
us in broken English, “ No fear, me ferry you 
in de canoe yet.” Our blacksmith having in- 
formed Stephen of his expectation of settling in 
the Indian country for the benefit of the red 
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people, and the old man finding also that our 
company were all prosecuting their travels for 
benevolent purposes, exercised his gratitude by 
telling us ‘‘ You pay one quarter dollar de man ; 
nobody keep canoe here but Stephen; he make 
the white people pay dollar, I make dem packers 
pay me de rest.” In Stephen’s hut we observed 
several Indians who were asleep. He says they 
are Indians who have come a great distance and 
are tired. During the greater part of this day 
we have rode through a heavy rain. The rain 
continuing with the approach of night, we made 
a large fire, and erected a shelter in imitation of 
the Indian hunting camps, covering it with our 
blankets. Under this we slept, and were but 
little incommoded, notwithstanding the rain 
continued during the greater part of the night. 

I must not omit to mention that we to-day 
passed through a very level plain containing 
many thousand acres. 
out trees. The soil nearly hid by the weeds and 
grass of last year’s growth; the luxuriance of 
which plainly demonstrates its extraordinary fer- 
tility. In this plain we observed a small pond 
or lake in which were wild geese and ducks in 
abundance. We are informed that this is one 
of the places where wild fowl raise their young. 

30th. Pursued our path and travelled twenty- 
three miles through a very fertile, heavily tim- 
bered and beautiful country, being a little more 
inclined to hills. The ride to-day has been a 
pleasing one, in part doubtless from the reflec- 


This plain is almost with- | 
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will please to afford them all necessary aid, and 
treat them with such marks of respectful atten- 
tion as are due to citizens whose disinterested 
services deserve the plaudits of every good man. 
“T am, very respectfully, 
“Your humble servant, 
“ Henry Dearporn.* 
* To the commanding officer at Fort Wayne. 


‘Mr. John Johnson, Indian Factor. 
‘*Mr. William Wells, Indian Agent.” 


After delivering this letter we proceeded to 
the house of a Canadian trader, who we had pre- 
viously been informed would furnish us with 
accommodations. 

In the evening the Commandant followed us 
to our quarters, discovering marks of great re- 
spect and attention, and appears to be a gentle- 
man. He has urgently pressed us to dine with 
‘him to-morrow, and we have accepted the invi- 
tation. B 

31st. This morning the commanding officer, 
accompanied by John Johnson and William 
Wells, the two other persons named in the letter 
| to the Secretary of War, waited upon us. They 
expressed to us they were glad to see us, and 
invited us with marks of earnestness, each one, 
to make his house ourhome. We thanked them 
for their kindness, and accepted the invitation 
of the Factor, John Johnson, whom we accom- 
panied to his house. 

In an interview with these three persons we 


| 
| 
| 





| communicated to them more fully the object of 
our visit, and consulted with them respecting 





tion that the day would probably close a long, 


tedious and arduvus journey. We at last reached | the best mode to pursue, in order to effect our 


Fort Wayne. As we approached the Fort,! purpose. It was deemed advisable that an ex- 
having reached it within about thirty rods, we press be sent to the Little Turtle and to the Five 
-~ — by a nevetonc with the word “ nag Medals. The former residing at his town called 

e obeyed the command. A sergeant was de-/'Turtle’s Town, about eighteen miles frum this 
spatched from the commanding officer, who en- | place, situated upon Eel river, a water of the 
quired of us on his behalf, “ Where are you) Wabash, and the latter on the river St. Joseph 
going,” and “ What is your business.” We de-|of Lake Michigan, about forty miles hence, in- 
sired him to inform the commandant that we | forming them of our arrival at Fort Wayne, and 
were strangers, and that we had an introductory | that we wished to see each of them there at an 


letter directed to him which would explain our 
business. 
The officer shortly returned to us with an in-| 
vitation to advance ; we accordingly proceeded, 
and were met very politely by the commanding 
officer, Capt. Whipple, to whom we handed the 
following letter from the Secretary of War. 


‘* War Department, February 20, 1804. 


“Gentlemen,—This will be handed you by 
Messrs. George Ellicott, Joel Wright, and Gerard 
T. Hopkins, who are a deputation from the So- 
ciety of Friends in Maryland, for visiting the In- 
dians in the western country for the laudable 
purpose of affording them assistance in the intro- 
duction of the arts of civilization. 

They are men of high respectability, are ac- 
tuated by the best motives, and are entitled to 
all the civilities in your power to bestow. You 





* General Dearborn was well acquainted with the 
members of the mission who resided at Ellicott’s 
Mills, and letters frequently passed between them. 
He was deeply interested in the improvement of the 
Indian tribes, and having heard of the deputation 
about to be sent from the Friends of Maryland to 
Fort Wayne, he drew up this letter, and also the one 


| which will be seen in the following pages to the com- 
| manding officer, and the Indian agent at Detroit, and 


wishing to impart all the information he possessed, 
to relieve a journey to a place then considered so dis- 
tant a settlement, he took the trouble to deliver 
| them in person at -Ellicott’s Mills, and suggest the 
return of the mission by the way of Lake Erie and 
Niagara. The General was a noble looking man, and 
although he had been actively engaged in our Re- 
volutionary war, still appeared to be in the vigor of 
life ; he made the trip from Washington to Ellicott’s 
Mills on horse-back attended’ by his son and a ser- 
vant, a digtance of forty miles, and returned the 
next day in the same way. T. 
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early period. This charge William Wells readily 
took upon himself, and we have no doubt he will 
comply with his engagement. 

We fulfilled our promise in dining to-day with 
Capt. Whipple, the commanding officer. We 
were all accompanied to his house by John 
Johnson, who dined with us. The officer behaved 
with a freedom and gentility becoming a well 
bred man. After dinner he showed us more 
fully the fort. This fortification which was 
built by General Wayne, is large and substantial, 
and is situated opposite to the junction of the 
St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s rivers, and precisely 
the place from which those waters take the name 
of the Miami of the Lake,* bearing that name 
to Lake Erie. The fort commands a beautiful 
view of these rivers, as also of an extent of 
about four miles square of cleared land. Much 
of this land has been cleared by the army of the 
United States, and much of it was formerly done 
by the Miami Indians ; they having had a large 
town here. It is said that in the year 1785, the 
Indian town then at this place contained upwards 
of one thousand warriors. The garrison kept 
here at present contains about forty officers and 
soldiers. It being a time of profound peace with 
the Indians, government have withdrawn the 
large force formerly kept at this station. 

The spot where Fort Wayne is situated is ren- 
dered famous in Indian history. It was here 
that the Indians gave the army of General Har- 
mara second defeat by which several hundred 
of his men fell. Their bones lie scattered upon 
the surface of the earth, and we are told that 
the route by which the army made an escape 
can be readily traced for the distance of five or 
six miles by the bones of those slain by the In- 
dians. 

The grave of the Toad, nephew to the Little 
Turtle, a distinguished young chief, who with 
the Little Turtle and other chiefs visited the 
Friends of Baltimore two years ago, is here ; he 
died very suddenly on his return from that jour- 
ney. His death was greatly lamented by the 
Indians, and for a long time after his burial his 
grave was visited by them, and many singular 
ceremonies performed over it. They buried with 
him his rifle, his hunting apparatus, his best 
clothing, all his ornaments, trinkets, &c. &c. Xc., 
their value being not less than three hundred 
dollars. 

4th month Ist. This day is the first day of the 
week, and the inhabitants of Fort Wayne appear 
to pay no respect to it. The soldiers are on 
duty, and the Canadians who are settled here 
are busied with their several occupations. After 
breakfast we paid a visit to William Wells, and 
after spending several hours with him returned 
to our quarters. In the afternoon we observed 
three Indians advancing toward our lodgings, 


$A 





* Now called the Maumee river. 


and svon discorered that one of them was the 
Five Medals, the other two were his sons. He 
had not heard of our arrival till he reached Fort 
Wayne, and the only information he had ob. 
tained was that some Quakers had come. Busi. 
ness had brought him to the fort. They were 
invited into our room, when the chief instantly 
recognized us both. He appeared glad to see 
us, aud shook hands with both of us very hearti- 
ly. A person being present who understood the 
Pottowattomy language, he said to him pointing 
to me, “ This is the man who wrote our talks in 
Baltimore.” 

The Five Medals very deliberately and can- 
didly replied to our inquiry after his health as 
follows: “ That in the course of last fall he went 
to Detroit, that whilst there the white people 
made him drink whiskey. That after he had 
accomplished his business there, he set out for 
his home, and got upon his horse whilst the 
whiskey was in his head. That he had not rode 
far before he fell from his horse, and was very 
much hurt by the fall, and that ever since that 
time he had not been well.” 

After some further mutual inquiries, relative 
to the welfare of red and white acquaintance, we 
informed him through an interpreter that we 
had come to see our red brethren, that we had 
messages for both the Little Turtle and himself, 
and were glad that it had so happened that we 
had come. That we hoped the Little Turtle 
would come to-morrow, and that we wished to 
see them together, having something to say to 
them. He appeared pleased with this informa- 
tion, and expressed that he had made a camp 
not far off, where he would wait for the arrival 
of the Little Turtle. After some general con- 
versation he withdrew, bidding us farewell. 

(To be continued.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO, 15, 1862. 


MenTAL Disciptine.—It is a good habit in 
listening to a discourse or in reading an essay or 
a book to keep the mind on the alert, that its 
errors, whether of fact, illustration, or argument, 
may be detected. This is not only a useful pre- 
caution againt imbibing false views, but is an ex- 
cellent exercise of the mind. We are far too 
apt to adopt as true anything presented to us 
with a fair show of reason, without sufficiently 
questioning the premises or the conclusions, and 
a habit of this kind becomes very enervating. 
The style of oratory most attractive to the popu- 
lar taste is one which indulges largely in illustra- 
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tions, drawn, perhaps, from familiar objects, but 
not always fitting the idea, much less furnishing a 
demonstration of the point under consideration. 
It is much more easy to throw off a brilliant 
illustration, than to convince an intelligent in- 
quirer by well appointed and logical arguments 
and a large audience may thus be carried along 
with the current of a discourse to conclusions 
which a cool and candid investigation would 
show to be fallacious. It is against such oratori- 
cal displays that we desire to guard our more cre- 
dulous readers, because we perceive that false and 
mischievous views are too often cloaked by them 
so skilfully as to bear the semblance of truth. 
The habit of writing out one’s views and convic- 
tions so as to present them to the mind ia a sys- 
tematic and tangible form, will aid the inexperi- 
enced in acquiring the habit of sifting and classi- 
fying their mental impressions; besides this, a 
careful study, not a mere casual reading, of 
works of an argumentative or scientific character 
will be found very improving. Perhaps no 
volume upon morals is a better illustration of 
pure argument, combined with high moral tone, 
than that of Jonathan Dymond.—a bcok that 
should be familiar to every Friend as the best 
exposition to be found of the principles of mo- 
rality which distinguish our profession. In 
these times, when a corrupt ministry is ever ready 
to justify and even advocate the sword as a means 
of adjusting differences among men, we would 
especially commend the searching argument of 
Dymond on War, to those who have been scarcely 
able to resist the warlike pressure around them. 
If we mistake not, the experience of our time 
will yet furnish arguments against war, that will 
throw into bold relief the glorious testimony to 
peace on earth and good will to all men, which 
the Society of Friends has endeavored, though 
with too little zeal and consistency, to hold up to 
the nations. 


As the press teems with light literature, 
adapted rather to amuse than instruct, pa- 
rents find it no easy task to direct their children 
into such a course of reading as will furnish pro- 
per aliment to the maturing intellect, but it has 
been found a very interesting as well as pro- 
fitable pursuit to meet with others to read, and | 
at intervals to discuss in a free and social way, 


but with suitable restrictions upon discursive or 
irrelevant remarks, some methodical and com- 
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prehensive treatise. If some one can be found 
qualified to lead in such an exercise, and a small 
and intelligent company can be induced to main- 
tain it with zeal, it will be found to realize 
many adyantages in the way of rational enter- 
tainment and self-improvement. One result of 
the kind of discipline we have here indicated, is 
to elevate the mind above that undue attention 
to peculiarities of styie and phraseology which 
is so apt to impair the usefulness of public 
speakers, and so to fasten the attention of listners 
upen the intrinsic truth and excellence of what 
is delivered, as availingly to enrich the mind 
with the thoughts of those with whom it may be 
thrown into communication. 


ate gelaellel asic 

Diep, at Glen Cove, Long Island, on Second-day 
the 6th of Ist mo., 1862, Susan VaLentive, aged 86 
years 5 months and 25 days, a member of Westbury 
Monthly Meeting. Notwithstanding she lived to this 
advanced age, her health has been very delicate for 
the last 60 years. 


, Ist mo. 11th, 1862, Witu1am H., son of David 
and Martha B. Petit, of Mannington, Salem County, 
New Jersey, in the 23d year of his age 

, at Fortress Monroe, on the 18th of lst mo., 
1862, in the 25th year of his age, Dr. Cuartes K. 
Tuomas, of Chester County, Pa. 

, on the 29th of Ist mo., 1862, in the 76th year 
of his age, Levis Levis, a member of Abington Month- 
ly Meeting, Pa. 


0m 
THE SHEPHERD AND HIS SHEEP. 


Isa. 40: 11; Ezek. 34: 14,15; Ps. 23: 1, 2; John 
10: 4, 5, 14; 1 Pet. 2: 25. 

An incident which occured to me some years 
ago, and which is here related exactly as it took 
place, furnishes an illustration of the above pas- 
sages of Holy Scripture, and may interest some 
who are unacquainted with the sheep of other 
countries than our own. 

During a sumwer spent in Switzerland, some 
years ago, I passed part of the month of June in 
the town of Berne, and was walking one evening 
with two companions on the hills which sur- 
round and overlook the city. While watehing 
the distant Alps glowing in the golden sunset, 
we observed a shepherd ascending one of the 
grassy slopes, followed by a small flock of sheep. 
Presently he stopped, and seated himself on a 
stone, while the sheep began to graze around 
him. Drawing nesrer, we saw the shepherd ca- 
ressing and playing with the horns of a noble 
ram, which pressed close to his knees, as if try- 
ing to attract his attention. As we watched him, 
he called gently, and two or three sheep and 
lambs came running up to him, and ate from his 
hand the grass which he plucked for them, nest- 
ling afterwards at his feet, like so many dogs. 
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Deeply interested in a scene so new to us, we} 


went up and addressed him. He had just taken 
a lamb in his arms, and held it there, as he stood 
speaking. “ Do you never use a dog to help to 
take care of them?” “No,” he said, looking 
down at the ram by his side, “ this one cares for 
no dog.” “ But how is it that they follow you 
so readily?” “They would be very foolish if 
they did nut ; for J lead them to their pasture.” 
While he was speaking, I plucked some grass, 
and offered it to two of the lambs near me ; they 
began to eat ; but the shephefd called them, and 
though he offered them nothing, they left me 
and ran to his side. [ tried to imitate his call, 
but in vain. At this moment a woman hap- 
pened to pass, with a basket of flowers in her 
hand ; and as it hung down by her side, some 
of the sheep followed her, smelling the flowers, 
and soon the whole flock was on her track. But 
the shepherd called them, and they all turned, 
aud came back tohim. Soon afterward he rose, 
and descended the hill, closely followed by his 
faithful flock ; and we returned to our tempo- 
rary home, feeling that we had never before so 
fully realized the meaning of the parable of “ the 
Good Shepherd,” who “yiveth his life for his 
sheep.” — Christian Treasury. 


oo 
SHUT YOUR MOUTH. 


George Catlin, the traveller among the Amer- 
ican Indians, has recently published a book, the 
object of which is to inculcate the importance to 
health of keeping the mouth shut. He says that 
the Indians are very careful in observing this 
rule. Old squaws shut the mouths of their pap- 
pooses while the little ones lie sleeping, and 
thus get them in the habit of always keeping 
them closed while in sleep. G. Catlin con- 
tends that many of our diseases, and the facility 
of taking contagions, are induced by our prac- 
tice of ke-ping open the mouth in sleep. Though, 
like most men who have got hold ofa theory 
founded on a few leading facts, he has carried his 
notion to a somewhat absurd extreme, the Indian 
traveller's advice is worthy of consideration. 

Now, from a much larger induction of facts, I 
would boldly say that keeping the mouth shut, 
as a measure of morality, will save us many vex- 
ations and quarrels, and any quantity of unhap- 
piness. When any one is inclined to say insult- 
ing things to you, just answer him back with 
hot and bitter words, and the result will surely 
be a fierce, wordy altercation, and, perhaps, it 
may come to blows and bruises, and both of you 
will come out of the conflict seriously and near- 
ly equally damaged. But just keep a close 
mouth at the start, refuse to retort insult for in- 
sult, to give passion for passion, and show the 
attacking party your superiority of self-control 
in restraining your anger, and he will blow him- 
self out, and retire from the scene of action 
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very much shattered in spirit, but with a Sense 

of respect for you, who are left stronger than be. 

fore ;-fur while hot and foolish words poured 

forth from his ever opening mouth, your lipg 

were compressed, and never a word of retort 

came out of them. Plainly, you were the con. 
ueror. 

When criticisms of men, and what men haye 
done, are boldly ventured by those about you, 
have a care to your mouth, and remember 
charity and human weakness before you join in 
the outery, lest afterwards you discover that 
what was said in haste and ignorance did injus 
tice toa brother. When idle gossip is the cur. 
rent coin of talk guard you mouth. When per. 
sonal detraction is the staple of conversation, re 
member the Indian rule. When judgments of 
actions are rashly given, your part is to keepa 
closed mouth. When a quarrel is brewing in 
your church, set the example of careful abstin. 
ence from controversy, and thus keep peace. 

So, in the family, in the church, in ordinary 
social life, regard the rule to keep your mouth 
shut; and as those Indian mothers gently bring 
together the opeued lips of their babes, to guard 
them from contagion and the maladies that lurk 
in the night air, so do you teach your children 
to guard their lips, as a prime preventive of dis 
ease of temper and disposition —New York 
Chronicle. 


_———-18 


CAN EMANACIPATED SLAVES TAKE CARE OP 
THEMSELVES ? 


The following experience of Mr. McD »nough, 
a slaveholder who resided near New Orleans, 
will go far to answer the above question. Itis 
abridged from a statement published by Mr. 
McDonough, in the Cincinnati Gazette, March, 
1843. Dr. John G. Palfry, formerly member 
of Congress, and author of a valuable History 
of New England, made use of it in a pampblet 
he published in vindication of free labor. Dr. 
Palfry, whose father was a slaveholder in New 
Orleans, was acquainted with Mr. McDonough 
and had conversed with him concerning the er 
periment here described. 

Mr. McDonough, finding that his slaves work 
ed for themselves on Sunday, for want of time 
on other days, proposed to give them Saturday 
afternoon to work for themselves, if they would 
keep the Sabbath. He was soon struck with 
the amount of labor they performed during the 
half day they had to themselves, and with the 
sums of money they contrived to derive from it. 
It occurred to him that it would be a good plan 
gradually to sell them the remaining days of the 
week, on condition of their paying him certait 
sums out of their wages, at appointed periods 
So far as appears, the plan was suggested solely 
by financial policy, uninfluenced by any convic 
tion of the wrongfulness of taking other people's 
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wages. He called hisslaves together, eighty in 
number, and proposed for them to work for him 
on Saturday afternoon at small wages, instead of 
working for themselves. He advised them to 
draw upon these wages as little as possible, and 
Jeave the remainder in his hands to buy Satur- 
day for themselves. That the terms he offered 
were pretty hard, is evident from the fact that 


attracted attention in the neighborhood, and ulso 
in the adjacent city of New Orleans, where 
twenty or thirty of them were led out to work 
under the superintendence of a head bricklayer, 
named Jim. 
The public were not informed of the stimulus, 
which prompted these slaves to unusual activity 
| sae diligence. Perhaps Mr. McDonough did 


he told them he calculated it would take them | not consider it prudent to have much talk about 
seven years to buy one day. But he reminded} it. Among those whose attention was attracted 
them that the first part of the process would be| by these slaves was a Mr. Parker, of New 
the most difficuit ; for when they had the whole | Orleans. 
of Saturday to work for wages they could iu less} ‘ What kind of people are these of yours?” 
time buy Friday for themselves, and the facility | said he to Mr. McDonough. “I never saw such 
would go on increasing with every day of the| people. They are building a house next door 
week they succeeded in purchasing. He told| to me, where [ can have my eye on them from 
them that according to the terms he could offer, | morning till night, and they are always at work 
and the calculations he had made, it would take | Do tell me where they live ?” 
them very nearly fifteen years to buy their en-| ‘ They live un the opposite side of the river, 
tire freedom. where I do,” replied Mr. McDonough. ‘ And 
Undismayed by the tediousness of process, | when they are employed in New Orleans, they 
the slaves seized his offer with eagerness. They | cross the river every night and morning.” 
went to work so zealously, that they bought the | “Why, sir, [ am an early riser,” said Mr. 
whole of Saturday in less than six years; Friday | Parker. “I am usually up before day. But 
was bought in four years, Thursday in two years | every morning they wake me up with the noise 
and a quarter, Wednesday in fifteen months ;! of their trowels. They work as long as they can 
Tuesday in one year ; and Monday was bought | see to lay a brick ; and after that they carry up 
in six months, bricks and mortar for an hour or two, so as to 


In fourteen years and a half they had pur-| be ahead of their work the next morning. They 
chased their freedom, besides working diligently | never walk up and down those immensely long 


for their masters on the days that still legally | ladders, five stories high; they ran up and down 
belonged to him. It would have been done! all day. If there was a white overseer driving 
sooner ; but during the later years they expend-| them, whip in hand, I could understand it. 
ed more than they had formerly done for com-' But there is nobody over them, and I never saw 
forts and conveniences for their families. The; you at the building. That Jim must be a great 
labor of their little boys and girls also had not | man, sir, I should like to owa him.” 
made up the sum required for them by the | He had previously wade successive offers for 
master, so there was a balance due on their ac-' Jim, and finally offered five thousand dollars, 
count, which they worked five additional months | which was refused. 
to pay. | Mr. MeDonough says :— 
Mr. McDonough, describing his experiment,| “Mr. Parker was not aware of the stimulus 
says :— that was acting on the heart of each one of them. 
“They had always been well disposed and | He did not know that it was the whole body of 
orderly, but, from the day [ made the pro-| them moved as one mind ; that it was not merely 
position, a great change took place in them. A | the greatness of the head man, as he supposed.” 


sedateness, a care, an economy, and industry took | 
possession of them to which there appeared to be 
no bounds but their physical strength. They 
became temperate, moral, and religious, setting 
an example that was observed and admired by 
all. They performed for me more labor and 
better labor than slaves usually perform ; and, in 


In order duly to estimate the power of the 
| motive which stimulated these slaves, the reader 
must bear in mind the hard terms their master 
made with them, and the long years they were 
‘working, with hope deferred. Added to this 
' was the fact that freedom was coupled with the 
| penalty and banishment from home and friends. 
Slaveholders do not like the presence of emanci- 


addition to that, earned money enough to buy | 
themselves. From the time the experiment | pated slaves around them; it makes other slaves 
began to its completion, besides paying for them- | uneasy. Consequently, when they worked out 
selves, they gained for me money enough to en-| their freedom, they were obliged to go to 
able me to buy a gang of slaves, nearly twice | Liberia. Negroes are remarkable for strong 
their number, at the prices in Carolina and | local attachments: and powerful must be the 
Virginia. This I state from exact accounts | motives, either of fear or hope, that can induce 
kept by me, which I am ready to attest to, in | them to leave the scenes to which they have 


the most solemn manner at any time.” 
The steadiness and industry of these slaves 


been long accustomed. 
Yet with all these drawbacks, their souls were 
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filled with gratitude to the man who had granted And shivering stem its magic weaves 
them the boon of freedom though he had made! A mantle fair as lily-leaves. 

by the transaction a good deal of money which | 
rightfully belonged to thom. On the 8th of 


es 
a range 
occurs | 
being, | 
It requ 


The hooded beehive, small and low, 
Stands like a maiden in the snow; 
And the old door-step is half hid 


June, 1842, they all sailed for Liberia. The 


last words, when they parted with Mr. MeDon- | 


ough’s other slaves, were :—‘¢ As you hope to 


loved master.” —Delaware County, American 


i - 
FORBEARANCE. 
BY FITZ HUGH LUDLOW. 
OQ! living were a bitter thing, 
A riddle without reasons, 
If each sat lonely; gathering 
Within his own heart's narrow ring, 
The hopes and fears encumbering 
The flight of earthly seasons. 
Thank God, that in life's little day, 
Between our dawn and setting, 


Under an alabaster lid. 


All day it snows: the sheeted post 
Gleams in the dimness like a ghost; 
All day the blasted oak has stood 

A muffled wizard of the wood; 
Garland and airy cap adorn 

The sumach and the wayside thorn, 
And clustering spangles lodge and shine 
In the dark tresses of the pine. 


The ragged bramble, dwarfed and old, 
Shrinks like a beggar in the cold ; 

In surplice white the cedar stands, 
And blesses him with priestly hands. 


Still cheerily the chickadee 
Singeth to me on fence and tree: 
But in my inmost ear is heard 
The music of a holier bird ; 
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We have kind deeds to give away, 

Sad hearts for which our own may pray, 

And strength, when we are wronged, to stay 
Forgiving and forgetting ! 
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And heavenly thoughts, as soft and white, 
As snow flakes, on my soul alight, 
Clothing with love my lonely heart, 
Healing with peace each bruised part, 
Till all my being seems to be 
Transfigured by their purity. 

—Allantic Monthly. 


SE 


Thank God for other feet that be 
By ours in life’s wayfaring ; 
For blessed Christian charity, 
Believing good she cannot see, 
Suffering her friend’s infirmity— 
Enduring and forbearing ! 


| 
meet us in Heaven, take good care of our . 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C. 
; FIRST MONTH. 
We all are travellers, who throng 


} 1861. | 1862. 
A thorny road together : | | 7 
| 


7 days. 


2 “ 
« 


And if some pilgrim not so strong ee a " 1 day 
As I, but foot sore, does me wrong, er ee eas rat | ae 
I'll make excuse: the road is Sen Rain all or nearly all day,.....| : 
And stormy is the weather : Snow, including very slight 
re ? POLIS, 5 dcdsstiveseveasencacs 
Cloudy without storms,......... 
Clear in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term,...... dicereess So 


What comfort will it yield the day 
Whose light shall find us dying, 
To know that once we had our way, 

Against a child of weaker clay, 
And bought our triumph in the fray cae 
With purchase of his sighing? 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS,| 1861. (|1862. 
&C. — 
Mean temperature of the 
month at Penna. Hospital,..| 30.75 deg./32.50 deg. 
Highest do. during month,| 46 “152.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 1 below 0.10.50 “ 
tain during the month,.......| 5°25 inch.! 
Deaths during the mouth, 


-—+ ~er - 


MIDWINTER. 


The speckled sky is dim with snow, 
The light flakes falter and fall slow; 
Athwart the hill-top, rapt and pale, 
Silently drops a silvery veil; 
The far-off mountain’s misty form Saas tie k 
Is entering now a tent of storm ; Seeeaan a 1055 11042 
And all the valley is shut in for each year. se ees 
By flickering curtains gray and thin. end | 
: si Oe ere Average of the mean temperatures of this 
month, for the past seventy-three years, 31.20 deg. 
Highest mean of the past during that, 
entire period, 1790,4....... seenssasweanegened 44.00 ef 
Lowest do. do. do. 1857, (22.37 ; 
ee 
From the above it willbe seen that the mean 
temperature of the month under review of the 
present year has exceeded that of ast year by to 
one degree and three quarters. One things re on 
markable in this record of mean temperatures, Pion 
viz. the great range it exhibits : from 44 degrees on 
down to 22.37 degrees, within a fraction of one whi 
half. No other month of the year presents such ¢ 





But cheerily the chickadee 

Singeth to me on fence and tree; 

The snow sails round him as he sings, 
White as the down of angels’ wings. 


I watch the snow flakes as they fall 

On bank and brier and broken wall: 
Over the orchard, waste and brown, 

All noiselessly they settle down, 
Tipping the apple-boughs, and each 
Light quivering twig of plum and peach. 


On turf and curb and bower-roof 

The snow-storm spreads its ivory woof; 
It paves with peal the garden-walk ; 
And lovingly round tattered stalk 
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catenins cane aaiaiaaiea as naaicniitalatai 
a range of extremes ; the nearest approach to it 
occurs in the Twelfth month, the range there 
being, hiyhest, 45 degrees ; lowest, 25 degrees. 
It required some little straining to get eiyht days 
of the mouth the present year sufficiently plea- 
sant and agreeable to be entitled to the term 
“ clear.” J. M. E. 
Philad., Second month 3, 1862 


ete 





THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 
DESTRUCTION OF TORRE DEL GRECO. 


Napes, Dec. 28.—The destruction of a city 
which numbered 22,000 inhabitants is so start- 
ling a fact that [ trust that I shall not weary 
you by serding some statistics which I have this 
week gathered on the spot. Covered with snow, 
romiting ashes still like a ten-horse power facto- 
ry chimney, with a ruined city lying at its feet, 
such is the spectacle which Vesuvius at this 
moment presents. Unable to restrain my curi- 
osity to know what was passing behind the clouds 
of ashes which intervened between us and the 
mountain, I went down again on Tuesday last, 
and directed myself to the committee who had 
been sitting in performance since the 8th inst. 
The municipal building, a fine old historical edi- 
fice of the time of the Arragons, had been de- 
stroyed, so that the committee was sitting in a 
suppressed monastery on the outskirts of the 
town, and not on the bed of old lava. The clois- 
ters and the stairs were filled with squalid misery 
which had come there for relief, and the Syndic 
and his coadjutors, to whose courtesy I am much 
indebted, gave me the following information : 
Out of a population of 21,000, 15,000 are fugi- 
tives. Between 50 and 60 houses have already 
fallen, $20 are falling, the rest are more or less 
injured. Out of 11 churches four only are un- 
injured ; but there is another fearful source of 
danger—the sulphurous exhalations, which are 
emitted in every direction, and which render 
houses in other respects comparatively safe, are 
uninhabitable. By these exhalations, five or 
six persons, and all the animals, such as cats, 
dogs, mice and birds, and the fishes in the sea, 
have already been killed. In fact, two-thirds 
of the city have been destroyed. The committee 
begged me to apppeal to the British public in 
their behalf, at least to Italians resident in Eng- 
land, and then sent two of their members to ac- 
company me again over the city. I must con- 
fine myself to such new features as I have not 
yet described, and they are of great interest. My 
companions took me through a long lane, on 
either side of which the houses were on the eve 
of falling, down to an orange garden belonging 
toone of them, at the furthest extremity of which 
gaped a crater 20 feet wide and as many deep. 
Planks were thrown across; and getting upon 
them I looked in and saw the walls of a church 
which had been destroyed in 1798, graves which 
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had given up their dead—for the skeletons bad 
been removed as soon as discovered—and the 
frescoed walls of the inner chamber of some 
house. The smell of sulphur was here strong, 
and yet stronger, almost insufferable, in the 
streets through which | afterwards passed. Dead 
animals layhere and there, and amidst these 
signs of mortality and sign-posts of danger, 
which met the eye at every turn, while the soil 
was still heaving beneath our feet, while Vesuvius 
was throwing out more violently than ever, and 
when at midnight, only the poor who had re- 
turned had fled from their houses, alarmed by 
another shock, I met some persons coming in 
with their household goods on their back. A 
few steps brought me to the sea, which was 
boiling furiously for some distance like a caul- 
dron, not the effect, as [ thought at first, of 
springs of fresh water gushing up, but of voleanic 
action, and the smell of the gases escaping was 
so intense that I found it necessary for safety to 
cover my face with a handkerchief. Here, I 
met my friends Cappoci, Guiscardi and Palmieri, 
who had come over as a scientific commission to 
make investigations. They bottled up the gases 
on the spot, which they reported to be carbonic 
acid and carburetted hydrogen. How long the 
eruption might continue Palmieri had no means 
of calculating ; it was going on as violently as 
ever, and his sismograph was always register- 
ing. From Sunday until Monday morning at 
5 A. M., there had been eight shocks, and from 
that time to when he spoke to me they had been 
continued. The soil bad risen five palms, and 
the subsidence might be attended with great 
danger. ‘Until this has taken place,” he said 
tomy municipal conductors, ‘ you must not think 
of rebuilding, and you must carefully note the 
fissures in the houses and the streets, to observe 
whether they approximate.” I have said that 
the number of fugitives was 15,000 only, several 
thousand having returned to their houses on the 
confines of the bed of lava on which the greater 
part of Torre is built. One old woman I saw 
who had taken up her dwelling in a house which 
was rent from top to bottom, and almost leaning 
against the poles which were put as props to the 
arches on which it rested. I stopped and spoke 
to a thriving shopkeeper, who was looking out 
eagerly for customers. ‘“ What can I do?” he 
said, “ T have 20,000 ducats invested here, and 
I must look after them.” Of the carbineers I 
heard only golden opinions—their praise was 
in every man’s mouth ; and I must express my 
opinion that even in England greater order could 
not have been preserved, fewer acts of violence 
committed, or that the Government and local 
authorites could have lavished more care and at- 
tention than have been displayed in Torre del 
Greco on this sad occasion. General La Mar- 
mora has been down several times to inspect, and 
the National Bank, according to last night’s 
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Gazette, has contributed 5,000 lire and opened 
a subscription for the relief of the poor.—£x- 
change Paper. 


Vesuvius.—The Naples correspondent of the 
Atheneum writing on the Ist, says :— 

“Vesuvius still continues to throw out its 
cloud of smoke and ashes ; but the panic which 
took possession of the inhabitants has in a great 
measure ceased to exist, and gradually they are 
returning to such houses as are not absolutely de- 
stroyed. Upwards of five hundred persons are 
employed in clearing the street and in pulling 
down the houses which are in a falling state ; 
whilst a rich manufacturer of coral ornaments 
has opened a workshop to give employment to 
three hundred persons. Still, the position is 
fearful, and one cannot but wonder at or compas- 
sionate the rashness, induced by necessity, which 
compels.so many human beings to return to a 
site even now almost heaviog with subterraneous 
fires. On Saturday last, in consequence of a 
change of wind, the fine ashes were brought over 
Naples, and people carried umbrellas as though 
it rained. The impalpable red powder penetrated 
into our houses and our eyes, and our clothes were 
covered with it; and so thickly did it descend, 
that in some places it lay half an inch deep, giv- 
ing the city the appearance of having been sanded 
for an old Bourbon procession. At present the 
ashes are carried off in another directien, the 
wind having changed, though the discharge is 
still as great as ever. I have spoken of the dan- 
ger arising to life from the sulphurous exhala- 
tions, and I regret to add that even in Resina 
victims to the gas have fallen. 


From the Germantown Telegraph. 


MISSOURI BOTANICAL GARDEN. 


It may appear strange, that, notwithstanding 
the numerous Horticultural Societies that are 
and have been in existence in the Eastern States, 
the first successful attempt to establish a Bo- 
tanical Garden in this country, should be made 
west of the Mississippi river. Such, however, is 
the case, and the Botanical Garden now being 
constructed near St. Louis is the first of its kind 
on this continent, of sufficient extent and import- 
ance to render it worthy of the appellation. 

‘T had the pleasure of spending an agreeable 
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hour on the first day of this year, in taking , 
hurried glance at this garden, and as probably 
few of your readers have ever heard of the ey. 
istence of this great undertaking, a brief notice 
of it may be of interest. 

A substantial and handsome stone wall, with 
an imposing arched entrance, encloses the gar. 
den proper. This enclosed area is divided inty 
suitable compartments, for the systematic a. 
rangement of herbaccous and other plants of 
low growth. An architectural flower garden, 
sunk somewhat below the general level, aud sy. 
rounded by a grass terrace, will form an attra. 
tive point when completed. There is also with. 
in this main enclosure a portion of ground which 
has been set apart for a Fruiticetum, or genen| 
collection of ali hardy fruit-bearing trees ; this 
will be of much interest, and has already bew 
enriched by a considerable number of plants, 

An Arboretum is also in contemplation, a field 
of thirty acres having been appropriated for the 
purpose, and a finer opportunity for displaying 
the relative beauties and peculiarities of tree 
could not be desired. The soil is rich prairie 
loam, well adapted to tree growth, and the 
ground is sufficiently elevated and undulating» 
insure drainage; an injurious retention of moist 
ure during winter months being the greatest 
attending evil of these rich soils. 

The hot-house department is quite extensive 
and the various collections are gradually being 
filled up. The acacia and cactii families are 9 
far the most extensive, although, of course, very 
far from being complete; there are also quites 
number of palms and numerous miscellaneous 
plants, all in robust health, clean and kept in 
the finest condition. One of the hot-houses 
is built with a ridge and furrow roof, a style sel- 
dom adopted now on a single slope or /ean-to 
house, although its only objection is probably 
that of cost, as houses so built are as suitable 
for plant structures as any other. 

A noticable improvement is a large building of 
elegant proportions, which is to be devoted to the 
purpose of a Museum of Botany. The interior 
fittings are being finished in an elaborate man- 
ner. The ceiling of the principal room is en 
riched by emblematic frescos, and the names 
of Linnzus, Jussieu, Endlicher, De Candolle, 
Brown, Hooker, Lindley, Gray and Engelman, 
are placed in conspicuous niches. The Herbarium 
already embraces forty thousand specimens, and 
is constantly receiving additions. I was shown 
| preserved specimens of many of the common cul 
tivated flowers to be kept for purposes of com- 
‘parison, which retain their color and botanical 
characteristics to a degree I have rarely seed 
equalled. 

The whole of this vast establishment is the 
private property, and has been gotten up at the 
sole expense of one individual, Henry Shay, 
Esq., of St. Louis. I learned that Mr. Shaw 0 
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tended to deed the whole property as a muni- 
ficent gift to the city of St. Louis. 
Yo my regret my visit had to be a brief one. 
WiLLIAM SAUNDERS. 
Germantown, Pa. 


_—— oo 
LITTLE CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


A distinguished physician, who died some 
years since in Paris, declared, “I believe that 
during the twenty-six years I have practiced my 
profession in this city, 20,000 children have 
been carried to the cemeteries, a sacrifice to the 
absurd custom of exposing the arms and necks.”’ 

I have often thought if a mother were anxious 
to show the soft, white skin of her baby, and 
would cut a round hole in the little thing’s 
dress, just over the heart, and then carry it about 
for observation by the company, it would do very 
little harm. But to expose the baby’s arms, 
members so far removed from the heart, and 
with such feeble circulation at best, is a most 
pernicious practice. 

Put the bulb of a thermometer in a baby’s 
mouth ; the mercury rises to 90 degrees. Now 
carry the same bulb to its little hand, if the arms 
are bare and the evening cool, the mercury will 
sink to 40 degrees. Of course, all the blood 
that flows through these arms and hands must 
fall from 20 to 40 degrees below the tempera- 
ture of the heart. Need I say that when these 
cold currents of blood flow back into the chest, 
the child’s general vitality must be more or less 
compromised? And need I add that we ought 
not to be surprised at its frequently occasioning 
affections of the lungs, throat, and stomach ? 

I have seen more than one child with habitual 
cough or hoarseness, or choking with mucus, en- 
tirely and permanently relieved by simply keep- 
ing its arms and hands warm. Every parent has 
opportunities to witness the same simple cure.— 
Lewis’ New Gymnastic. 


—_—-<0r-—o 
ITEMS. 
DOMESTIC. 


The result of an examination recently by the tele- 
graph interest is, that the number of messages over 
all the lines during the past year was 2,800,000, yield- 
ing a total income of $1,422,000. 


On the 5th inst.. Jesse D. Bright was expelled from 
the Senate of the United States by a vote of 32 to 14. 


Carzoxic Actp Gas, in large quantities, can be ob- 
tained by heating chalk in a clay retort up to a red 
heat. This is the cheapest mode of obtaining this 
gas known to us, but a more simple method consists 
in pouring sulphuric acid among chalk or marble 
dust. The acid combines with the lime and sets the 
gas free, 

Wood may be bleached white, like cotton cloth or 
Paper pulp, by exposing itto the action of warm 
chlorine liquor or to chlorine gas, when moist. 
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The total supply of water in Philadelphia, for this 
year was 17,596,087,978 gallons, an average of 
20,811,167 gallons per day. This vast flood has been 
steadily pouring through three hundred and thirty- 
seven miles of pipes, which water pipes, if laidin a 
direct line, would carry the contents of our basin 
from Fairmount to Portland, Maine, to Kingston or 
Toronto, Canada, to Cleveland or Marietta, Ohio, to 
the Kanawha river and Lynchburg, Virginia, or to 
Raleigh, Newbern, Beaufort and Hatteras, North 
Carolina. Very few of those who walk along our 
streets think of the vast net-work formed by this 
subterranean canal, which flows unobserved along 
within its iron banks, diffusing life and health on its 
way. 

Like most of the beneficent forces of nature, it is 
unnoticed during its uninterrupted flow. 


FOREIGN. 


India is indebted to European enterprise and 
capital for her tea cultivation, which is rapidly in- 
creasing. Thé produce of the Assam Company’s 
gardens alone is now about a million stegling, and 
the waste of Cachar, which, five years ago, scarcely 
yielded to government a revenue ofrs. 50,000, now 
yields upwards of three and a half lakhs per annum. 


By desire of the Emperor Napoleon, the foundation 
of a chair of homeopathic medicine atthe faculty of 
Paris, has again been brought forward. The medi- 
cal corps has, however, so energetically pronounced 
itself several times against this system, that itis hard- 
ly likely the Government will dare to oppose that 
body very strenuously. 


Russia is drawing supplies of cotton from Khiva 
and Bokhara, and the cultivation of the staple in 
those countries has been very largely extended. The 
value of that sold recently at the fair of Novgorod 
was estimated at £150,000. 


Two hundred and fifteen colliers were buried alive 
in the Hartley Mine, near Newcastle. 

After strenuous exertions, access has been gained 
to a part of the coal mine, and about one hundred 
of the two hundred and fifteen buried miners had 
been discovered. It was feared that the remainder of 
the miners would be found dead in another portion 
of the mine. 


Dr. Durrant, of the Niger exploring steamer Sunbeam, 
has arrived in England. He reports having seen the 
long lost Dr. Baikie, the African traveller, at the 
confluence of the river Niger, so late as the 1lth 
month last. Dr. Durrant represents Dr. Baikie to 
be in the enjoyment of tolerably good health, and 
on very friendly terms with all the native chiefs. 


The factory statistics of Manchester show that the 
shortening of the hours of labor in the factories is 
gradually extending, and in the course of a week or 
two the movement was expected to become much 
more general and extensive. 


The weather at Nice has been quite spring-like, 
Everything is green, and thousands of orange trees 
are covered with fruit; the roses, violettes de Parme 
and other flowers are in full bloom, not omitting 
green peas growing in all gardens. 


Every portion of space occupied by France in the 
great Exhibition of 1862 is to be carpeted. Mirrors 
and girandoles will be hung in every available posi- 
tion, and the great court in the southwestern part of 
the building will be hung with curtains stretched 
from column to column, shutting off this portion 
from the rest of the building,and, in effect, render- 
ing it a distinct exhibition. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour asp Meat.—Market dull; 2400 bbls. sold at 
$5 75a S6 for extra family ; $5 62 a $5 68 for extra. 
Sales to retailers and bakers, from $5 25 to $5 37 for 
superfine; $5 62 a 5 75 for extras; $5 87 a $6 00 
for extra family, and $6 25a $7 00 for fancy lots— 
according to quality. Rye Flour is worth $3 50, 
and Pennsylvania Corn Meal $3 per bbl. Last sale 
of Brandywine at $3 12}. 

Grain.—Sales of Wheat at $1 35.a $1 38 for Penn- 
sylvania red, and $1 41 a1 46 for white. 
Pennsylvania Rye at 72} a 73c., in lots. Corn is 
quiet. Sales of new yellow at 56 cents in store. 
Oats are very quiet at 38 a 38}. New York Barley 
8&5 cents. 

Sreps.—Cloverseed is very quiet, 
per 64 pounds. Timothy is quoted 
Flaxseed is worth $2 15 a $2 18 


at $4 00a 4 25 


at Sl 87a $2. 


OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Ml GIRLS.—The second half of the present Term 
will alisines the 24th of 2nd Mo., and continue 
twenty weeks. The Autumn Term, the lst of 10th 
Mo. next, and continue forty weeks. 

For circulars apply to 
Mary S. Liprixcorr, Principal, 
Moorestown P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
2mo 8—3t. 


JUBLISHED AND FOR 8S 
No. 


ALE BY T. E. 


17 and 19 South Sixth St. 


ZELL, at 


Conversations on the Queries,..........cscsscscssesees + 25 
Watchword 
Jacob Ritter, 
Thos. Ellwood, 
Testimonies of Trath,. 
Treasury of Facts,—single number,,.........eeeeeee - 12 
Essays by S. M. Janney,.........000cescescessersceesecees 12 
Devotional Poetry,........ccccccccecscsccceccsccessveccese 12 
Thoughts for the Children,...... 0150. cescssscscscesesaee « 12 
JUVENILES 

(Bound in paper.) 
Poetry on cards,—per MOZEN,....... ecersercesereeeeee 12 
ThE Good Shepherd, 220.0000. 02sec cccccccoscecceses seeses 05 
TO LOGON OR jos 0c 5 ccnceiccecce gesnse cesses ccscsoosese 05 
MAGEE BOONE TRG, 5 cesnesesnss cncces sccnsecceanties snsese 05 
BIE citi sccvs voces: cu pesctpasdobaccsitcmasatiocwsntecs, 1d 05 
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\Y ELLWOOD ZELL h 
‘| » large: 


as removed his office to the 
2d floor over Nos. 17 and 19 south Sixth 


street below Market, and having purchased most of 


the stock of 8. C. Hayes, late at No. 439 Market street, 
who retires from business, intends to keep a large 
assortment of School Books and Stationery, to which 
the attention of Teachers and Merchants is invited. 
1 mo. 9—2m. 

SUBSCRIBER to this paper is desirous of ob- 
A taining the following numbers to complete his 
set, and the publisher is authorized to purchase 
them, for which four cents for each number will be 
paid, if delivered at this Office. 
Vol. II.—1, 2, 3, 4, 50. 

“ IV.—16, 17, 20. 


“« Vi—11. 
“ VItL—39. 


Sales of 


INTELLIGENCER. 


HEACcock, 


pean: AKING —Ws General Fy. 


nishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth Stree, 
P hiladelphia. 
Also, Fursiture made to order, repaired, varnished 
and upholstered. Matresses made and repaired, 
Removals and Packing of Furniture carefully 
attended to. 
1 mo. 4, 1862.—1 yr. 


| EMOVAL._GENERAL BOOK BIN DERY, 

Cuares H. Maror takes this method of inform. 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, to 
the more convenient and accessible location, No, % 
North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at. 
tention to business, to keep all his old friends and 
make many new ones. Large and small orders to the 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms; also, Jop Binpixg 
in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &, 
handsomely and well bound to order at reasonable 
rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicable, 
Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friendg 
Periodicals, &v. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neatand 
durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con 
venient and central place to call; or their orders 
through Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 

Book anp Jos Prixtrxnc—Books, Pamphlets, Bill- 
Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other 
Tickets, &c., &c., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with despatch, at the Lowest Prices. 

The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 
Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
eyes of old persons. Furnished with a Map of Pales 
tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 

Bookbinder and Pabliser, 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 
we mo. 19, , 1861—1yr. 


4 Vid ‘Mialion Gai onl 


MERCANTILE COLLEGE, S. E. corner Chestnut and 
Seventh Sts. , Philadelphia. “The purchase of scholar- 
ship for Full Course entitles the holder to unlimited 
tuition in our nine Colleges located in large cities 
from New York to St. Louis. Best works on Book 
Keeping, Penmanship, Commercial Law, Phonogri- 
phy, Arithmetic, &c. for sale. Young men wishing 
thorough preparation and introduction to business. 
should enter these Colleges. Write for information. 
1) mo. 30, 186!—ly. 


M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
\\ and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

Rererences—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caepat 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas W illiamson, w. 8 
Furness. 9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 m. 





RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and onter 
Hats, Frerch and American Felts, Men’s and 

Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hate and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made te 
order at short notice. 

CHAS. LAING & CO.. 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chagtnut Ste., 
Amos J. MICHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, 1861—ly. 





